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The First Catholic Fourth of July 


Tuomas F. MEEHAN. 


U are requested,” wrote M. Gerard, the first French 
Minister to the United States, at Philadelphia, July 2, 
1779, to the President and the members of Congress, and 
other distinguished personages, “by the Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary of France, to assist at a Te Deum, which will be 
sung, on Sunday, the 4th of this month, at noon, in the 
new Catholic chapel, to commemorate the anriiversary of 
the Independence of the United States of America.” 
This was the first Catholic celebration of the “Glori- 
ous Fourth.” What would happen to the present Am- 
bassador of the Republic of France if he issued a similar 
invitation for St. Matthew’s Church, Washington? How 
the anti-clericals would rant in fury, and demand his re- 
call. The strange changes of politics! The contrast per- 
haps is no stranger than that of the same Continental Con- 


- gréss accepting this invitation to St. Mary’s chapel, after 


having solemnly declared, during its session of 1774-75, 
that the Roman Catholic religion was “fraught with im- 
pious tenets” and had “deluged England in blood and dis- 
persed impiety, bigotry, murder and rebellion, throughout 
every part of the world.” But in the meantime Gerard 
had come across the seas along with Silas Deane in 
D’Estaing’s fleet, to cement-at Philadelphia, then the seat 
of the national Government, the alliance with France. So 
a new light had dawned on the. theological wisdom of the 
delegates of the Confederation. We learn from the 
Pennsylvania Packet, of July 10, 1779, what took place at 
St. Mary’s: 

“On Sunday last,” it relates, “(being the anniversary 
of the independence of America), his Excellency the 
President, and the honorable the members of Congress, 
attended divine worship in the forenoon in Christ Church. 
- .« « . At noon the President and members of Con- 
gress, with the President and Chief Magistrates of this 
State, and a number of gentlemen and their ladies, went, 
by invitation from the honorable the Minister of France, 
to the Catholic chapel, where this great event was cele- 
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brated by a well-adapted discourse, pronounced by the 
Minister’s chaplain, and a Te Deum, solemnly sung by 
a number of good voices, accompanied by the organ, and 
other kinds of music.” 


FatHER BANDOL’s DISCOURSE. 


The chaplain to the French Embassy was a Recollect 
friar, the Rev. Seraphin Bandol. He spoke in French and 
Congress was so pleased with what he said that it ordered 
the discourse to be printed officially. This is a translation 
of what Father Bandol said: 


Gentlemen:-We are assembled to celebrate the anniversary of 
that day which Providence had marked in His Eternal Decrees, 
to become the epoch of liberty and independence to the thirteen , 
United States of America. That Being, whose Almighty hand 
holds all existence beneath its. dominion, undoubtedly produces 
in the depths of His wisdom those great events which astonish 
the universe, and of which the most presumptuous, though instru- 
mental in accomplishing them, dare not attribute to themselves the 
merit. But the finger of God is still more peculiarly evident in 
that happy, that glorious revolution, which calls forth this day’s 
festivity. He hath struck the oppressors of a people free and 
peaceable, with the spirit of delusion which renders the wicked ~ 
artificers of their own proper misfortunes. Permit me, my dear 
brethren, citizens of the United States, to address you on this oc- 
casion. It is that God, that all-powerful God who hath directed 
your steps, when you knew not where to apply for counsel; who, 
when you were without arms, fought for you with the sword of 
justice; who, when you were in adversity, poured into your hearts 
the spirit of courage, of wisdom and of fortitude, and who hath 
at length raised up for your support, a youthful sovereign whose 
virtues bless and adorn a sensible, a faithful, and a generous na- 
tion. This nation has blended her interests with your interests, and 
her sentiments with yours. She participates in all your joys, and 
this day unites her voice to yours, at the foot of the altars of the 
Eternal God, to celebrate that glorious revolution, which has placed 
the sons of America among the free and independent nations of 
the earth. 

We have nothing now to apprehend but the anger of Heaven, 
or that the measure of our guilt should exceed His mercy. Let 
us then prostrate ourselves at the feet of the immortal God who 
holds the fate of empires in His hands, and raises them up at His 
pleasure, or breaks them down to dust. 

Let us conjure him to enlighten our enemies and to dispose 
their hearts to enjoy that tranquillity and happiness which the 
revolution we now celebrate has established for a great part of 
the human race. Let us implore Him to conduct us by that way 
which His Providence has marked out for a union at so desirable 
an end. Let us offer unto Him hearts imbued with sentiments 
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of respect, consecrated by religion, by humanity, and by patriotism. 
Never is the august ministry’ of His altars more acceptable 
to His Divine Majesty than when it lays at His feet; homages,- 
offerings and vows, so pure, so worthy the common parént of man- 
kind. - God will not reject our joy, for He is the Author of it; 
nor will Hé reject our prayers, for they ask but for the full ac- 
complishment of the decrees He hath manifested. Filled with this 
spirit let us, in concert with each other, raise our hearts to the 
Eternal. Let us implore His infinite mercy to be pleased to in- 
spire the rulers of both nations with the wisdom and: force -neces- 
sary to perfect what it hath begun. 

Let us, in a word, unite our voices to beseech Him to dispense 
His blessings upon the councils and the arms of the allies, and 
that we may soon enjoy the sweets of a peace which will cement 
the union, and establish the prosperity of the two empires. It is 
with this view that we shall cause that canticle to be performed 
which the custom of the Catholic Church hath consecrated to be 
at once a testimonial of public joy, a thanksgiving for benefits re- 
ceived from Heaven, and a prayer for the continuance of its 
mercies. 


Minister Gerard, reporting the outcome of his action 
to his government, said: “It is the first ceremony of the 
kind in the thirteen States, and it is thought that the éclat 
of it will have a beneficial effect on the Catholics; many 
of whom are suspected of not being very much attached 
to the American cause.” 

In connection with this Fourth of July sermon, it is not 
inappropriate to recall that St. Mary’s, “the new Catholic 
chapel,” in which it was delivered, was an off-shoot of old 
St. Joseph’s in Willing’s Alley, which the Jesuit Father 
Joseph Greaton founded in 1733. This venerable edifice, 
which is still standing and in use, has not been unfittingly 
called the birthplace of religious liberty, the most im- 
portant Catholic site in the United States, for, when in 
1734, its existence was officially challenged by Lieutenant 
Governor Gordon, Father Greaton declared : 

“We have an open and public chapel back of Walnut 
Street where Mass is publicly celebrated and all the prac- 
tises of our religion performed by right of charter of 
William Penn. Our land is in Pennsylvania, not in Mary- 
land, and we are and of right ought to be free and inde- 
pendent of all civil authority retarding, restricting or de- 
barring our religion. It is not toleration we claim. It is 
freedom we demand and will maintain.” 
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This was in 1734, remember, and the first amendment to 
Article I of the Constitution of the United States: “Con- 
gress shall make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof,” did not 
go into effect before the close of 1791. 





The K. of C. History Movement 


Joun B. KENNEDY 
HE man who was willing to let who would write a 
nation’s laws so long as he could make its songs 
displayed no more acumen than the gentlemen of these 
later years who are altogether indifferent as to who 
makes history so long as they are permitted to write it. 
Especially is this the case with American historians, who 
are, for the most part, hardly American, and certainly 
not historians. It is, perhaps, more polite to call them 
interpreters with a patent process for refining what they 

deem the raw material of our history. 

If you make the curious experiment of examining an 
ante-war edition of some standard American history and 
comparing it with a post-war edition of the same work, 
you will be amazed at the potency of war to transform, 
not only the age in which it was waged, but other ages 
that knew nothing of its coming. We are all more or 
less familiar with the newly-discovered theory that 
George III was a German king who, rankly out of sym- 
pathy with the colonial subjects of the British Empire 
over which he ruled; provoked the colonists into a rather 
impolite rebellion against the mother country. The 
theory went unchallenged, save in certain brave or reck- 
less quarters, during those red days when wise men parked 
their tongues in their cheeks and the less discreet faced 
the fury of the more turbulent patriots. But now that 
democracy has acquired something approaching safety in 
this part of the world, we are permitted to speculate 
why a German monarch of England, who was farsighted 
enough to estrange English colonies so that they could 
not become a source of strength to the mother country 
against her enemies some generations later, should not 
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have been farsighted enough to realize that such an 
estrangement might be a source of weakness to her 
enemies. fs 

In being fortunate enough to see the first sequels of 
the war we are enjoying the happy irony of poetic jus- 
tice. Noble and eloquent “Anglo-Saxon” theorists who 
revised their first editions in order to make George IIT 
thoroughly German are the amazed witnesses of no less 
noble Anglo-Saxons, not so theoretical, who are giving 
us indisputable facts which prove that, no matter what 
George III was, George V is not happier in the char- 
acter of his ministers of state than was his guttural 
predecessor. 

M. G. Wells, in his brilliantly erratic skirmish with 
history, and Sir Philip Gibbs in his post-war writings, 
and three or four other “Anglo-Saxon” chroniclers who 
have, at least, a speaking acquaintance with the truth, in 
its causes, operations and consequences, are by no means 
a one-sided iniquity. They frankly admit that the Ten 
Commandments have received rough treatment in other 
places than beyond the Rhine, although their refreshing 
recognition of England’s vices does not restrain them 
from ascribing American virtues to Britain’s bequest. 
But they have restored, in some measure, the light of in- 
tellectual honesty to a dim and misguided world, for 
they have bravely written the truth regardless of whether 
or not it hurts their countrymen, while our historians 
have politely doctored the truth for fear it may offend 
the men of other countries. 


PoTENTIAL TRAITORS 


When a nation, such as the United States, has wrested 
its political freedom from a nation of similar blood and 
temperament, it can retain full consciousness anda true 
sense of the value of that freedom only by a clear per- 
spective of the events that led to its accomplishment. 
When historians dim that perspective they are potential 
traitors.. If Professor McLoughlin, of Chicago, or any 
other favored collector of royalties from popular text- 
books, had ridden in the boat with Washington across the 
Delaware—and it is altogether unlikely ‘that he would 
have suffered such inconvenience to confound his English 
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friends—and remarked to the General that a German king 
couldn’t be expected to have any sense of statecraft in 
dealing with his subjects, Washington would have re- 
torted, “Which king? What subjects?” And if Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler had been in the same boat at the 
same time—and we trust this labored comparison does not 
overtax the imagination—and remarked to Washington 
how admirable was the Anglo-Saxon impulse that led him 
to repel his brothers of the blood, it is probable~ that 
Washington would have simply replied, “Bosh!” And it 
is not too fantastic to suggest that if Professor Albert 
Bushnell Hart, also in the same boat at the samme time, had 
proffered a genteel amplification of his colleague’s remarks 
in his characteristic Anglo-Saxon way, George Washing- 
ton would have ordered the three Anglo-Saxons interned 
for.the duration of the war as dangerous enemy aliens. 
And perhaps the cause of American independence may 
even now be served by confining the apologists for anti- 
colonial England to resorts—there are many delightful 
spots in the Bahamas or in Canada—wheré their environ- 
ment would be. more harmonious to their historical dis- 
positions. 


BLURRING AMERICA’S VISION 


Consciously or unconsciously, maliciously or clumsily, 
those who disregard the plain facts of thé nation’s origin 
have blurred that backward vision which America’s youth 
must frequently take if it is to proceed truly in the path 
of the founders of the Republic. This may be a rhetori- 
cal charge, but nevertheless, it is criminal in its import to 
men who profess to be qualified to Americanize those de- 
hied by nativity the Anglo-Saxon impulse. Without 
pausing to consider whether this impulsiveness is one 
with Henry VIII’s uxoriousness, the Virgin Queen’s 
malignity, or the enterprising rascalities of pirates like 
Drake and Hawke, we have simply to realize that if there 
is such a being as an Anglo-Saxon—and that is extremely 
doubtfiul—there is little room in the United States for his 
impulses, other than in the non-political spheres, such as 
literature and athletics. In the former his merits are 
acknowledged, but in the latter we have reason to inquire 
ds to the whereabouts of the Anglo-Saxon impulse when 
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Mr. Joe Beckett recently encountered Messrs. Georges 
Carpentier and Frank Moran. 3 

Here there is room for harmonious development of 
diverse mental strains, provided they accede to one dom- 
inant impulse—the American impulse. The Knights of 
Columbus, long aware of this, have undertaken the dif- 
ficult task of demonstrating it. Under the auspices of 
the Fourth Degree, the picturesquely patriotic degree, of 
the Order, a movement is now under way to check foreign 
impulses on the part of writers of American history, 
whether these impulses be Anglo-Saxon, Gallic, Teuton 
or Hottentot. The K. of C. will name and finance the 
work of a commission of historians of diverse racial ex- 
traction and religious denominations, who will conduct 
the research work and other labor necessary for the com- 
pilation of a cycle of pampilets dealing with crises in 
American history, and the important bibliographies espec- 
ially desirable as a guide to industrious study of original 
sources. 


MAKING AMERICAN History SAFE FOR AMERICANS 


This is truly a task for true Americans; a task which 
many hundred-per-cent. gentlemen may regard as aimed 
at some of their eloquent pretensions. It is. Making 
American history safe for Americans, is the way the 
Knights have phrased it in their official announcement, 
and there is force as well as parody in the phrase. It is 
a propaganda against propaganda. It will bring the 
Knights of Columbus into clear focus as an organization 
uncompromisingly attached to the cause of clear, per- 
sistent, even pugnacious, Americanism. Of course, they 
will be suspected of designs, but who shall be reckless 
enough to voice suspicion when men are serving with 
brain and purse their country only? Many. Ex-gov- 
ernor so-and-so, who bellowed against Rome so success- 
fully that his fellow-citizens sent him to the state capital 
until paltry indiscretions persuaded them that a better 
place for his Excellency was the state penitentiary; the 
Reverend Mr. so-and-so, most of whose congregation 
found indiscrepancies between his preaching and his 
practise of certain elementary ethical standards—these 
worthies and many of their unfortunate kind, will see 
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in the patriotic purpose of the Knights of Columbus a 
scheme to perplex American youth, to reiterate that cry- 
ing and oppressive truth, that Columbus discovered 
America. 

But there is not an American parent entitled to the 
name who will not welcome this. disinterested effort in 
behalf of his children and his children’s children. There 
is not a citizen aware of the strange agreement of colored 
truths and discolored falsehoods that pass as American 
history—and too few are aware—who will not rejoice 
that some voice has arisen to proclaim the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth, even in the name 
of God. 

The Knights of Columbus plan to print these pamph- 
lets, and to distribute them by millions to schools, col- 
leges, legislatures and newspapers in every State of the 
Union. Particularly will teachers of history be made the 
recipients of history. The pamphlets will then be com- 
bined in a book of American history, one-hundred-per- 
cent proof, if an obsolescent term is permissible. And the 
world knows enough of the Knights to know that their 
performance will be as broad and as full as their promise. 
We who are rather wearily amused at the stale pzans of 
Anglo-Saxon impulse, at Gallic enthusiasms, at Teuton 
boasts, at Hungarian rhapsodies, are thankful, to put it 
punfully, that the K. of C. are providing another record. 
They are setting out to rediscover American history. 
Godspeed them! 


Washington to His Catholic Fellow- 
Citizens 
W HEN Washington was elected the first President of 
the United States among the addresses of con- 





gratulation presented to him was the following from his 
Catholic fellow-citizens : 


The Address of the Roman Catholics to George Washing- 
ton, Esq., President of the United States. 

Sir: We have been long impatient to testify our joy 

and unbounded confidence on your being called, by an 

unanimous vote, to the first station of a country, in which 
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that unanimity could not have been obtained, withmut the 
previous merit of unexampled services, of eminent wis- 
dom, and unblemished virtue. Our congratulations have 
not reached you sooner, because our scattered situation 
prevented our communication, and the collecting of those 
sentiments which warmed every heart. But the delay has 
furnished us with the opportunity, not merely of presag- 
ing the happiness to be expected under your administra- 
tion, but of bearing testimony to that which we experi- 
ence already. It is your peculiar talent, in war and in 
peace, to afford security to those who commit theit pro- 
tection into your hands. In war, you shield them from 
the ravages of armed hostility ; in peace, you establish pub- 
lic tranquillity, by the justice and moderation, not less than 
by the vigor, of your government. By example, as well 
as by vigilance, you extend the influence of laws on the 
manners of our fellow-citizens. You encourage respect 
for religion; and inculcate, by words and actions, that 
principle, on which the welfare of nations so much de- 
pends, that a superintending Providence governs the events 
of the world, and watches over the conduct of men. Your 
exalted maxims, and unwearied attention to the moral and 
physical improvement of our country, have produced al- 
ready the happiest effects. Under your administration, 
America is animated with zeal for the attainment and en- 
couragement of useful literature. She improves her agri- 
culture, extends her commerce, and acquires with foreign 
nations a dignity unknown to her before. From these 
happy events, in which none can feel a warmer interest 
than ourselves, we derive additional pleasure, by recol- 
lecting that you, sir, have been the principal instrument 
to effect so rapid a change in our political situation. This 
prospect of national prosperity is peculiarly pleasing to us, 
on another account ; because, whilst our country preserves 
her freedom and independence, we shall have a well- 
founded title to claim from her justice the equal rights of 
citizenship, as the price of our blood spilt under your eyes, 
and of our common exertions for her defense, under your 
auspicious conduct—rights rendered more dear to us by 
the remembrance of former hardships. When we pray for 
the preservation of them, where they have been granted, 
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and expect the full extension of them from the justice of 
those States which still restrict them, when we solicit the 
protection of Heaven over our common country, we 
neither omit, nor can omit, recommending your preserva- 
tion to the singular care of Divine Providence; because 
we conceive that no human means are so available to pro- 
mote the welfare of the United States as the prolongation 
of your health and life, in which are included the energy 
of your example, the wisdom of your counsels, and the 
persuasive eloquence of your virtues. 


JoHN CarRROLL, 
In behalf of the Roman Catholic Clergy; 
CHARLES CARROLL, of Carrollton, 
DANIEL CARROLL, 
Dominick LyNncH, 
Tuomas Fitz Stmons, 
In behalf of the Roman Catholic Laity. 


John Carroll was then the Vicar Apostolic of the Church 
in the United States. Charles Carroll was one of the 
Senators from Maryland and Daniel Carroll and Thomas 
Fitz Simons were Members of Congress from Marylarid 
and Pennsylvania respectively. Dominick Lynch was a 
merchant, and at that time one of the wealthiest in New 
York. To this address, Washington, on March 12, 1790, 
sent this reply: 


To the Roman Catholics of the United States of America: 

Gentlemen: While [ now receive with much satisfaction 
your congratulations on my being called, by an ufianimous 
vote, to the first station in my country, I cannot but duly 
notice your politeness in offering an apology for the un- 
avoidable delay. As that delay has given you an oppor- 
tunity of realizing, instead of anticipating, the benefits of 
the General Government, you will do me the justice to 
believe that your testimony of the increase of the public 
prosperity enhances the pleasure which I should otherwise 
have experienced from your affectionate address. 

I feel that my conduct in war and in peace has met 
with more general approbation than could reasonably have 
been expected ; and I find myself disposed to consider that 


fortunate circumstances in a great degree resulting from 
* 
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the able support and extraordinary candor of my fellow- 
citizens of all denommations. 

The prospect of national prosperity now before us 
is truly animating, and ought to excite the exertions of all 
good men to establish and secure the happiness of their 
country, in the permanent duration of its Freedom and 
Independence. America, under the smiles of a Divine 
Providence—the protection of a good government—and 
the cultivation of manners, morals, and piety, cannot fail 
of attaining an uncommon degree of eminence, in litera- 
ture, commerce, agriculture, improvements at home and 
respectability abroad. 

As mankind becomes more liberal, they will be more 
apt to allow that all those who conduct themselves as 
worthy members of the community are equally entitled to 
the protection of civil government. I hope ever to see 
America among the foremost nations in examples of jus- 
tice and liberality. And I presume that your fellow-citi- 
zens will not forget the patriotic part which you took in 
the accomplishment of their Revolution, and the establish- 
ment of their Government, or the important assistance 
which they received from a nation in which the Roman 
Catholic Faith is professed. 

I thank ou, gentlemen, for your kind concern for me. 
While my life and my health shall continue, in whatever 
situation I may be, it shall be my constant endeavor to 
justify the favorable sentiments which you are pleased to 
express of my conduct, and may the members of your so- 
ciety in America, animated alone by the pure spirit of 
Christianity, and still conducting themselves as the faith- 
ful subjects of our free Government, enjoy every temporal 
and spiritual felicity. G. WASHINGTON. 





The “Star-Spangled Banner’s” Irish 
Tune 
W. H. Grattan FLoop. 
ee aeae literature has accumulated respect- 
ing “The Star-Spangled Banner.” An official re- 


port from the librarian of Congress was issued in Decem- 
ber, 1909, placing on permanent record an account of the 
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text and music of “The Star-Spangled Banner,” “Hail, 
Columbia!” “America” and “Yankee- Doodle.” The com- 
piler of this official report is Mr. Oscar George Theodore 
Sonneck, chief of the division of music, Library of Con- 
gress, and he claims for his book, which extends to 225 
pages, that it may be consulted “with reasonable assurance 
of accuracy.” It is not my intention to touch on the sub- 
ject-matter relating to the three other American national 
songs. I shall confine myself at present to an examination 
of Mr. Sonneck’s official record as regards “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” 

To begin with, the song owed its origin to the defense 
of Fort MacHenry, on September 14, 1814, and was writ- 
ten by Francis Scott Key. Mr. Sonneck does not inform 
us as to the name “Fort MacHenry,” but it may not be 
amiss to mention that the fort was so named from Dr. 
James MacHenry, an Irishman, who joined Washington’s 
army as assistant surgeon in January, 1776, and who be- 
came Secretary of War in 1796. 

There is no doubt whatever as to the authorship of this 
really magnificent national song. It was written by Key 
and printed in the Baltimore Patriot and Evening Adver- 
tiser on Tuesday, September 20, 1814, being reprinted 
next day in the Baltimore American. Key had been sent 
as an envoy from President Madison to request the release 
of Dr. Beanes and was detained a prisoner on board the 
flagship Surprise of the British fleet, under Admiral Cock- 
burn, Having viewed the midnight scene when Fort Mac- 
Henry was attacked by the British and beholding, in the 
gray dawn of the 14th of September, 1814, the American 
flag still floating from the ramparts, he immediately wrote 
the deathless song now regarded as the American national 
anthem. 

Nor is there any doubt as to the tune to which Key di- 
rected his song to be sung, as in the earliest printed copies 
the air is distinctly named “Anacreon in Heaven.” I shall 
add only that Key made several copies of his thrilling 
verses, but the original fair copy is in possession of Mr. 
Henry Walters of Baltimore. And it may be pertinent to 
mention that the song was first publicly sung by Mr. Hard- 


ing at the Baltimore Theater on Wednesday evening, Oc- 
tober 19, 1814. 
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It being, therefore, admitted as beyond any question that 
Francis Scott Key adapted his song to the tune of “Ana- 
creon in Heaven,” the question remains as to the origin 
of the tune. Mr. Sonneck is wrong in following Chap- 
pell’s view both as regards the composer of the melody and 
the date. He says that John Stanford Smith included the 
tune in his “Fifth Book of Canzonets,” published between 
1780 and 1790, and that Smith “probably” composed. it 
about the year 1771. 


Not SmituH’s TUNE 


Let me here definitely state that Smith himself never 
claimed the tune as his, although he lived after the tune 
had been sung for thirty years, and even after Key had 
adapted “The Star-Spangled Banner” to “Anacreon in 
Heaven.” It is simply amazing how one writer blindly 
copies another without taking pains to verify facts. Mr. 
Sonneck complacently followed the statement made by 
Chappell as to the music of “Anacreon in Heaven.” 

The song was known in 1771, and at that date Smith 
had composed nothing. He was born in 1750, and studied 
under Dr. Boyce. His first efforts were a catch and a 
canon in 1773. The earliest appearance in print of the 
song was in 1771, and it was included in a song-book 
called “The Vocal Magazine; or, Compleat British 
Songster,” in 1778. Two years later the music and words 
were printed by Anne Lee of Dublin; and they were re- 
printed in the “Vocal Enchantress” in 1783. 

In order to bolster up Stafford Smith’s claim as a com- 
poser of the tune, Chappell and his copyists give the date 
of his “Fifth Book of Canzonets” as “1780 or 1785.” 
Fortunately for historical accuracy, a wealthy Irish- 
American, John Henry Blake, went to the copyright office, 
Stationers’ Hall, London, and searched the record in- 
dexes of the copyright department from 1746 to 1799 in-- 
clusively, with the result that he discovered the actual 
date on which Smith entered the copyright, namely, May 
14, 1799. This was not the only discovery made by Mr. 
Blake. He also found indisputable evidence that Smith 
merely arranged the tune in the form of a “glee,” and that 
he did not claim any copyright for the tune. Nay, more: 
Smith lived till the year 1836, and he never asserted his 
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claim as a composer of his melody, although Key had 
written “The Star-Spangled Banner” to it in 1814. Surely 
it stands to reason that if Smith had composed the tune, 
and that the said tune, whether set to “Anacreon in 
Heaven” and “The Star-Spangled Banner,” had been 
sung, printed and circulated all over the British posses- 
sions and in America, he would, as a true Britisher, have 
asserted his claim to it. 

An examination of Smith’s “Fifth Book of Canzonets” 
reveals not only the interesting fact that this fourth-rate 
musician merely arranged the long-existing melody of 
“Anacreon,” but he also arranged, in a different volume, 
another Anacreontic song, and likewise “God Save the 
King,” and had the audacity to assert that “the whole was 
composed by John Stafford Smith about the year 1780.” 

Tue Tune’s Irish CoMPOSER. 

Smith’s claim to the tune of “Anacreon in Heaven” must 
therefore be rejected. But still the query remains, Who 
composed it? First, let me note that the words of the 
Anacreontic song, now replaced by the words of “The 
Star-Spangled Banner,” are of Irish origin, and evidently 
emanated from Ireland about the year 1765. They were 
slightly altered in 1770; and, as such, were printed in 1778, 
while some further alterations were made in the version 
published in 1781. The ascription of the words of the 
song to “Ralph Tomlinson, Esq.,” is based solely on the 
fact that it was sung by that gentleman as president of 
the Anacreontic Club in London about the year 1771. 
And it will be of interest to American readers to learn that 
the song first appeared in an American song-book, “The 
Vocal Companion,” printed and published by an Irishman, 
Mathew Carey, at Philadelphia, in 1796. To the same 
tune was adapted “Adams and Liberty,” by Thomas Payne, 
‘in June, 1798, and published in the “American Musical 
Miscellany” during the same year. 

Having thus eliminated the English claim to the tune, I 
have no hesitation in claiming the tune as of Irish origin. 
Furthermore, it has all the characteristics of a composition 
by the famous Turlough O’Carolan, as can easily be tested 
by a comparison of “Anacreon” with O’Carolan’s 
“Bumpers, Squire Jones,” As O’Carolan died on March 
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25, 1738, the tune may be dated from about the year 1730, 
if not earlier. His fine melody known as “Arethusa” was 
appropriated by the English, and was included for over a 
century as a “fine old English melody,” until I discovered 
the ascription and showed its rightful provenance. 

It is not a little remarkable that the tune “Yankee 
Doodle” is also of Irish origin—a fact which I first pointed 
out in the Dolphin in 1905. I now assert that the tune of 
“The Star-Spangled Banner”’ is Irish, and is most probably 
the work of Turlough O’Carolan. I feel sure that Mr. 
Sonneck, if a future edition of his official report is called 
for, will reject the English claim to the tune of “The 
Star-Spangled Banner,” and will admit that of O’Carolan. 


When Is Drinking a Sin? 


R. B. and I had an argument,” wrote a correspondent 

of the Bombay Examiner. “The question was ‘Why 
is drunkenness sinful?’ Mr. B. said, when you drink to 
excess so that you lose your faculty of reasoning and will- 
power you make a beast of yourself. The evil of drink 
is precisely this: that being a man you deliberately make a 
beast of yourself. 

“J said, when a man consents to be chloroformed he 
consents to be deprived for the time being both of his 
reason and will-power. Is it sinful to allow yourself 
to be chloroformed? Mr. B. said, it is not. The object 
in submitting to be chloroformed is good. The good I am 
aiming at is my cure, and hence the end justifies the means. 
What have you to say?” 

It is far easier to perceive that drunkenness is a sin 
[answered Father Hull] than to produce a scientific an- 
alysis of the reasons why it is a sin. The arguments, to 
my mind, are usually treated in too wooden a-manner. 

(1) “Deprivation of consciousness” or loss of the use 
of reason is particularly open to adverse criticism just 
because the loss of the use of reason is a thing which 
nature itself forces on us every time we fall asleep; 
and secondly, because deprivation of the use of reason 
is justified for any good reason such as an operation, 
merely with the object of avoiding pain. 
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(2) The loss of reason leading to lack of self-control, 
and therefore an opening of the door to misbehavior, 
makes the case a bit stronger. But on the other hand 
this objection applies only to semi-drunkenness, and 
fails to apply to total drunkenness. For when a man 
is dead drunk he becomes like a log; and cannot either 
behave or misbehave. 

(3) The argument is often put forward: “If you allow 
a man to deprive himself of consciousness for a good pur- 
pose by the use of chloroform, why not allow man to do 
the same by the use of alcohol?” At the mention of alco- 
hol I have found moral professors getting quite alarmed, 
and trying to find reasons why the one thing should be 
allowed and not the other. The real reason at the back 
of their mind was one of expediency. They will allow the 
use of chloroform because there is no likelihood of abuse ; 
but as soon as you allow people to make use of alcohol 
for the same purpose, you are encouraging them to drink. 
The question of expediency however is somewhat irrele- 
vant when it is a question of judging the intrinsic morality 
of acts. 

(4) The argument from gluttony is also often uncon- 
vincing. Gluttony means undue sensuality in eating and 
drinking, and ex genere is only a venial sin. But the sin 
of drunkenness is not mere sensuality ; the sin of drunken- 
ness would be the same even if all sensuality were absent. 
A man could take a dose of alcohol in a capsule without 
the least gratification of the sensual appetite, and the 
effects would be just the same. 


A Sry Acatnst ONESELF 

The sin of drunkenness, I take it, is a “sin against 
oneself,” or an outrage of the law of self-preservation. 
It is an act of self-injury or incapacitation in body, 
mind or -will. It stands on a par with self-mutilation, 
but of the functional and not of the organic order. 
The law of self-preservation imposes the duty of keep- 
ing our faculties and powers in that normally healthy and 
effective condition in which God Almighty has created 
them, so as to use our talents as God meant us to use 
them. Hence in the physiological order we are not 
allowed to cut off a limb or excise an organ unless the 
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well-being of the whole requires a sacrifice of the part. 
Again in the functional order we are forbidden to spoil 
our powers by under-use tending to atrophy, or over-use 
tending to break down. Under the same law of self- 
preservation we must furnish the body with sufficient and 
proper exercise without overdoing it, with proper and 
beneficial food and drink without overdoing it; all with 
the same end of maintaining that physical, mental and 
moral health which lies at the back of true average effi- 
ciency in the conduct of life according to God’s designs. 

Let us now attend to the particular kind of injury which 
a man can do to himself by the use of poisonous drugs. 
Alcohol, nicotine, cocaine, opium, bang, all come together 
under this head, and no substantial distinction ought to 
be made between them. Each drug has its peculiar use 
which under certain circumstances is beneficial. It just 
happens that alcohol and nicotine in a mild form have 
come into general use for drinking and smoking; and 
their habitual use in due moderation is practically harm- 
less. But this peculiarity about alcohol and nicotine must 
not obscure the fact that they both fall under the same 
category as those other more recondite drugs, and the 
ethical principles governing their use are throughout the 
same. 

In the case of those other drugs the case is simple and 
clear. Except in closely restricted medical use, these drugs 
are highly dangerous to health and efficiency, physical, 
mental and moral. The habitué of cocaine or opium is 
doomed to become a wreck in some direction, and ulti- 
mately in all directions. The injury lies not in the single 
act, but in the accumulation of acts; and the measure of 
the injury is the measure of the sin. The ultimate wreck- 
age, contemplated as something incurred or seriously 
risked, is in itself a mortal sin. It becomes a mortal sin 
in anticipation as soon as a man realizes that he is drifting 
in that direction, and yet allows himself to go on. Indul- 
gence in the single act can be justified for a proportionate 
reason. But as soon as a propensity begins to betray 
itself, a proximate occasion of sin arises. The sin thus 
occasioned consists in foreseeing what the end is practically 


sure to be, and yet going on instead of breaking off the 
habit. 
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Concretely a man may escape the guilt of anticipative 
sin becausé his prevision is obscure, or because he feels 
confidence that the habit can be kept in moderate compass, 
and need not issue in the ultimate ruin which is appre- 
hended. Still our ethical judgment must-not be blurred 
by these subjective considerations. Objectively we are 
bound to say that as soon as a man is launched on the 
downward grade of a drug-habit calculated by the nature 
of the case to issue in ruin, the conditions for a state of 
mortal sin are present. It is on this broad ground that 
we have to seek the inherent sinfulness which lies at the 
back of the drug-habit, no matter whether the drug be 
opium or cocaine or alcohol'or whatever else you like to 
name. To justify the use of such drugs the danger of 
ultimate ruin has to be guarded against, and the single 
act requires a justifying reason proportional to the risk, 
wherever risk is incurred. To go now into closer detail: 


Tue Druc Evin 

(1) At one end of the list comes tobacco (nicotine) 
in which experience shows that ordinary use is not 
seriously harmful, and is at least thought to be more 
than compensatingly beneficial. Smoking can however 
be so definitely injurious to some individuals as to involve 
a grave responsibility in continuing the habit. 

(2) The ordinary use of mild alcoholic beverages again 
has the same backing up of experience. The numerous 
cases in which use drifts almost inevitably into abuse, puts 
the same grave responsibility on a far larger number of 
persons. One may say in general that as soon as an 
individual finds by experience that drink is causing him 
bodily, mental or moral injury, so soon is he on the 
threshold of sin. It is not here a matter of getting drunk 
occasionally, but a matter of regularly dosing the system 
with. small quantities of poison which, by their accumula- 
tive effect, undermine and ruin the system, although the 
man is never “the worse for liquor,” in the popular sense 
of the term, 

(3) With regard to cocaine, opium and other recondite 
drugs, it is clear that they can never be justified as habits, 
because they serve no general purpose like tobacco and 
alcoholic beverages. They work a definite amount of 
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injury every time, and induce a craving which grows by a 
geometrical ratio, producing at once an accumulation of 
evil effects, and an increasing difficulty in breaking off. 

The use of alcoholic drink taken in its moral aspect 
ranges through the following degrees: (1) Harmless and 
innocent in strict moderation, so long as there is no danger 
of a growing habit verging towards excess. 

(2) A remote occasion of sin as soon as such dangers 
arise, which gradually develops into a proximate occasion 
of sin. 

(3) Objective sin as soon as the danger becomes 
serious -and certain. Venial sin if the danger is slight 
and can be averted in time; Mortal sin as soon as the 
danger is clearly proximate, imminent and unmistakable. 

(4) Subjective guilt in the individual is determined by 
his realization of the case, and the response of his con- 
science to the facts realized. This will differ so much in 
individuals, that (except in marked cases) it is impossible 
for any one to sit in judgment on his neighbor. 

(5) The sinfulness may be simplex or complex. In 
some cases there will be simple sensuality or love of the 
taste of drink. In other cases it may be craving for a 
stimulus rather than a sensation. But the roof sin is the 
sin of injury to self outraging the law of self-preserva- 
tion. Following on this are external consequences: for 
instance where a man incapacitates himself to perform his 
duties either to his employer or to his family; and in this 
respect the sin will be one -against justice or charity. 
Lastly there is the weakening of the moral judgment and 
the will, and the loss of power to foresee and resist temp- 
tations. In this case the sin will be specified by the kind 
of temptation yielded to. These rules apply to all cases 
where the injury is accumulative, even where the’ man 
never “gets drunk” in the ordinary sense of the term. 


Tue Sin or DruNKENNESS 
(6) Getting drunk, that is, partially or wholly losing 
the use of reason and self-control, may be occasional or 
habitual. If occasional it is often unforeseen; and the sin 
in that single case may be simply one of gluttony. The 
heinousness of the sin lies in the temporary incapacitation 
rather than in an ultimate injury; and it might be defined 
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as “a sin of temporary functional inhibition not justified 
by a reasonable cause.” If the drunkenness is frequent or 
habitual, besides the sin of the single act there will be the 
sin of the accumulation foreseen and sanctioned. Except in 
cases of hereditary or acquired mania, which puts a man 
beside himself in this particular, the sin will be not only 
that of habitual gluttony, but of habitual self-injury, plus 
any evil consequences which issue to himself or others. 

Such is our attempt to simplify a very complex problem. 
Its strength lies in its harmony with the broad moral 
instincts of mankind contemplating the pathetic victim of 
drink, rather than in any authoritative teaching of revela- 
tion, which so strenuously condemns the drunkard but 
leaves it to our common-sense to discover the reason why. 

The common saying that by getting drunk a man 
“makes a beast of himself” is singuarly incorrect. Just 
the one thing which a beast never does is to get drunk; 
except by accident, as when flies sip Indian ink, or drop 
into a wineglass. Moreover when a beast does by any 
accident get drunk, he immediately ceases to behave like 
a beast, and begins to behave like a man under the same 
influence. Even regarded as an indulgence of the animal 
appetite, it is quite unsound to say that a gluttonous man 
makes a beast of himself. The animals in their normal 
circumstances never indulge in gluttony. They follow 
their healthy appetite, and when that is satisfied they stop. 
Nature has provided for that ; and it is only when animals 
are removed from their natural conditions and introduced 
into artificial ones, that they eat more than is good for 
them. For example a cow put in a field of clover will eat 
till it bursts. But that is because clover is never meant 
to grow together in such quantities. Nature has scattered 
clover over the fields so that the cows may have a delicious 
nibble now and then. They take all the clover they can 
get, but nature takes care not to provide too much. No; 
the correct expression is to say that a man when drunk 
makes a madman of himself. He deprives himself of his 
rational faculties which are supposed to keep him in 
order, and then acts as an animal would if deprived of its 
well-ordered instincts. A drunken. man is far below a 
beast ; and it is an insult to the animals to mention the two 
in one breath. 











